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reached St. Petersburg in the first week of March,
1879, at a season when that flamboyant but untidy
capital looks at its worst. The frosts of winter have
by then cracked and blotched the agreeable facades
of the public buildings : the rich red stucco of the
Winter Palace, the delicate white and yellow stucco
of the Admiralty, have by then fallen off in large
flakes, giving a bubonic appearance to those superb
or graceful buildings ; the snow of the streets has
been so mingled with horse-droppings as to assume
the colour and texture of powdered ginger; the ice
on the Neva has the appearance of a gigantic grey
scab : and all that can be called daylight is a faint
lightening of the encircling gloom between the hours
of 10.30 in the morning and 2.30 in the afternoon.
Under this cope of lead the acrid smell of Russia
(which he had first noticed sixteen years before in the
fort of Bomarsund) permeates every corner of that
paludian city, bringing with it a whiff of Tartary; a
breath of China; the neurosis of mystery; the dis-
quiet of oppression, cruelty, incompetence, delation
and fear.

Their immediate circumstances were not such as to
lift this veil of depression. They were disappointed
to observe, on driving from the station, that the
sleighs in Russia bumped sullenly along those huge
ungainly prospects, unenlivened by the carillons and
feathers of Ottawa or Montreal. The vast Embassy
Palace on the quay was both pretentious and uncom-
fortable. The reception rooms on the top floor
creaked with parquet or tinkled with chandeliers ; the
brass orifices let into their silken walls exhaled the
dry breath of the furnace below; the dining-room